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wide. Crowds of students flocked to him, many
of them distinguished practitioners of medicine
from distant countries. He consistently refused
to accept an official teaching position but created
for himself a teaching career above that of any
professorship that he could have accepted, and
other distinctions came unbidden. He was chosen
a member of the Academy of Medicine in Paris
in 1850 and was accorded the high honor of elec-
tion as its president in 1868. In 1852 he became
official surgeon to Prince Napoleon, afterwards
the Emperor Napoleon III. On the establish-
ment of the Empire he received the appointment
of consulting surgeon to the imperial troops. As
director of the Lazaretto, the institution for the
care of the needy and ailing poor during the
siege of Paris, he achieved popular and profes-
sional prestige. After Napoleon's dethronement
he was his medical attendant during the disease
of the bladder which proved fatal to the former
Emperor. Characterized by Dr. Oliver Wendell
Holmes as "the Voltaire of pelvic literature, a
sceptic as to the morality of the race in general,
who would have submitted Diana to treatment
with his mineral specifics, and ordered a course
of blue pills for the Vestal Virgins" (Medical
Essays, 1883, p. 437), he received many decora-
tions from foreign monarchs, most of whom had
benefited either in their own persons or in those
of members of their families from his profes-
sional ministrations. For his services in the
Franco-Prussian War, President Thiers made
him an officer of the Legion of Honor.

Ricord wrote very simply and directly but ef-
fectively. His treatise on venereal disease
(Traite pratique des maladies veneriennes} Paris,
1838) marks an epoch in the history of medicine
because it overthrew John Hunter's erroneous
conclusions as to the identity of gonorrhea and
syphilis, the autonomy of which Ricord definite-
ly established. Most important among his other
works were: De la Blennorrhagie de la Femme
(1834); Monographie du Chancre (1837), the
first complete account of his teaching; Lettres
sur la Syphilis (1851), which went through a
number of editions; and Legons sur le Chancre
(1857), edited by his pupil and successor, Al-
fred Fournier, which also went through several
editions. He contributed a large number of
memoirs, shorter papers, and communications to
the Memoires and Bulletins of the Academy of
Medicine of Paris. He continued in good health
of mind and body until he was over eighty and
practised until almost the end of his life. On
Oct. 6, 1889, while waiting for a train, he caught
a cold of which he died, at two in the morning
of Oct. 22.
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RIDDELL, JOHN LEONARD  (Feb. :
i8o7-Oct. 7, 1865), physician, botanist, inve
tor, was born in Leyden, Mass., the son of Jo
Riddell of Preston, N. Y., and of Lephe (Gates
He graduated  in  1829 from the  Renssela
School, Troy, N. Y., and began his career le
turing on scientific subjects.  In 1835 he w
appointed adjunct professor of chemistry ai
professor of botany at Cincinnati Medical Cc
lege, and in the same year he published his Syno
sis of the Flora of the Western States, the pi
neer botany text of that section.   He secure
the degree of M.D. in 1836 from Cincinnati Med
cal College, and went at once to New Orleans i
professor of chemistry in the newly founde
Medical College of Louisiana (later the Media
Department, Tulane University of Louisiana),
position which he retained until his death.  H
compiled a catalogue of Louisiana plants (put
lished in abridged form as "Catalogus Flora
Ludovicianae," in the New Orleans Medical an
Surgical Journal, May 1852) which include
several new species.

Riddell entered vigorously into the unfoldini
municipal life of New Orleans. In 1838 he wa
engaged in a governmental scientific exploratioi
of the state of Texas; and upon his return be
came, by appointment of the president, melte:
and refiner in the branch United States Mint
This position he held until 1849.  In 1844 he be
came a member of the commission appointed b]
the governor and legislature of Louisiana to de-
vise a means of protection for New Orleans
against inundations of the Mississippi River
About this time he began to give much time tc
the study of microscopy, and later discovered
the microscopical characteristics of the blood
and black vomit in yellow fever.  He also became
a member of the commission appointed to inquire
into the origin, causes, and character of the yel-
low fever epidemic of 1853.

According to his own account, it was in 1851
that he devised the binocular microscope, divid-
ing light from a single objective. He put the
instrument into form in 1852, arranging a com-
bination of four glass prisms just above the ob-
jective so as to divide the light equally and pass
it on to the two eyes through two parallel tubes,
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